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fooree objects; nor does the argument that such is the
rule of St. Basil, with which the Sultan himself, were
he present in person, must, under penalty of non-admit-
tance, comply, produce any effect on African obstinacy.
So, armed as he is, he turns back to look after the
horses; while the monks obligingly assure us that
neither animals nor groom shall want for anything
during our stay here.

We enter the passage. The 'Economos' or Ac-
countant of the monastery, an elderly man, long-
bearded and long-vested, at his side a stout, jovial,
gray-haired, red-cheeked old monk, apparently verging
on the seventies, but hale and active, our destined
' bear-leader/ and several other brethren, all blue-
dressed, bearded, and dirty, came forward to greet
us; and conduct us up and down by a labyrinth of
little corridors, ruinous flights of stairs, dingy cells,
and unsavoury well-like courtyards, all squeezed up
close between the rock on one side and the precipice
on the other; till, having thus traversed the cold
buildings/ which form an irregular parallelogram about
two hundred feet in length by forty in breadth, we
emerge on a little flagged space, neater kept than the
rest; and find ourselves in presence of the famous
shrine of the Panagia herself.

The body of the church, a cavern natural in its
origin, but probably enlarged by art, is hollowed out
in the rock, which here faces due east. The sanctuary,
which, in accordance with the prescription of ecclesias-
tical tradition, also points eastwards, is here represented
by a small construction, double staged, about fourteen
feet in total height, and sixteen in length; its general
appearance from without brings to miiid the conven-
tional ark of Biblical pictures and children's toy-shops.
It projects at right angles from the stone wall with